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IN SPITE OF SHELL AND BOMB DAMAGE, in spite 
of cruel overloading and the wracking punish- 
ment of mine-blasted roads, motorized columns 
have continued to roll forward carrying United 
Nations troops and supplies. Ford mobile work- 
shops, equipped with welding equipment, lathe, 
drill ress, and other tools, and manned by 
skilled mechanics, are playing a real part in 
keeping motorized equipment moving in the 
war zones. 


Here in Canada, Ford trucks are bearing a heavy 
share of the load in keeping materials and equip- 
ment moving to and from the production lines. 
700 Ford dealers right across Canada are doing 
a thorough job in supplying expert service for 
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car and truck owners. Though many of their 
skilled mechanics are serving with the armed 
forces, Ford dealers have done a magnificent job 
in keeping essential transportation operating 
efficiently. 


A GREAT POWER PLANT 


Over there, and here at home, the famous Ford 
V-8 engine keeps the loads rolling along the 
road to victory. In stamina, in smoothness, in 
economy, it’s today’s outstanding engine. It’s 
noted everywhere for its trouble-free performance. 
But when it does need tuning up or overhauling, 
it’s backed over there by skilled army mechanics, 
and here in Canada by the service of 700 Ford 
dealers. 
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tf Upper Canada 
The first Parlian 


TORONTO’S 150 YEARS 


GUILLET 


by EDWIN (¢ 


T! iI 


1943 marked the 150tl 
anniversary of the founding of Ontario s 
beautiful citv of Toronto. But 
In Indian davs it 
waterways in the 


Veal 


capital, the 
the name is much older 
Was applied to various 
region between Lake Ontario and Georgian 
and the interpretations placed upon 
it include ‘meeting-place , ‘carrying-place 
and ‘place of plenty ; but it is not 
sible that it may have been connected with 
an Indian chiet of Champlains time 
[> Arontal 

lor many centuries an Indian portage- 
trail led from the east bank of the Toronto 
Hiumber) River to the Holland River and 
lake Simcoe, providing a short-cut to 
Georgian Bay and the West. Etienne 
Brale, envoy of Champlain in 1615, is 
believed to have been the first white man 
to visit the Toronto region, and in later 
vears the Toronto Carrying-Place was 
familiar to such great explorers and traders 
as La Salle and Alexander Henry. In the 
latter part of the seventeenth century 


Bay 


impos- 


Indian | eiaiagon 
of the Humber about two 
and tl 


[Douville's 


tnere Was an Village 
on the east bank 
miles from the 
| rench 
Roval appears to have 
1720-1730 In 1750 a second trading 
the mouth of the river 
a much more pretentious 
built to the eastward, in the 
xhikition Parl [his 
the French in 1759 to prevent 
its capture by the British, and during the 
next thirty independent traders 
bartered rum and goods for the Indians 
furs. St. Jean the most 
prominent among and tor many 
vears the Humber called St. Johns 
(Creek 


rere the first 
Magasin 


stood in the 


lake 
post seul! 
Vear°rs 
“post 
neal 
later 


Was erected 


and a Veal 
post Was 
present | 


burned by 


lort Was 


Vears 
Rousseau was 
them 
Was 


lhe first move towards a settlement at 
loronto was in 1787, when the British 
Government purchased from the Indians a 
large tract of land on either side of the 
old trade route, and in the following year 
a townsite was surveyed. But there was no 
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art 





York Barracks, U.C., May 13, 1804 
n by the soldiers may be seen men engaged in 
standing in a pit in this typical pioneer work 


{ Canada 


of the Public Archives 


by Lt. Sempronius Stretton. Among the interesting activities being carried 


stumping 
Ladders on the roofs were in conformity with an early by-law 


, and in sawing planks with a whip-saw, one man 


relative to fire prevention 


development of the plan until the early 
summer of 1793, when Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Simcoe came from Newark (Niagara- 
on-the-Lake) and established the Garrison 
with its forts, wharves, and roads, to be 
followed in 1794 by the town proper, two 


miles to the east near the mouth of the 
Don River 

Only for a few weeks in 1793 did 
foronto retain its old name, for it was 


changed to York by its founder when the 
Duke of York won a notable victory in 
Europe. In 1796-1797 it replaced Newark 
as the capital of Upper Canada. The town 
then comprised only twelve blocks, and 
the population consisted of a few officials, 
merchants, tradesmen, and farmers 
Mrs. Simcoe, wife of the first Lieut- 
enant-Governor, was an accomplished artist 
and writer, and it is to her that we owe our 
earliest records of life in York. She rode 
over the muddy trails east, west, and 
north of the town, and out on the pen- 
insula formed through the centuries from 
the sediment of the Don. The Upper 
Canada Gazette, which, too, came to York 
when it gained the status of capital, gives 
numerous items of local news, which, with 
the announcements (as advertisements 
were then politely called), indicate that 
York was a very English town. Early in 


206 


the new century Bishop Bethune found 
that he could count ‘twenty families of 
the highest respectability, while D’Arcy 
Boulton noted that the town’s hospitality 
was experienced by every visitor . George 
Heriot, Deputy Postmaster-General, visited 
the town still earlier and wrote that 
‘persons who have formerly travelled in 
this part of the country are impressed 
with sentiments of wonder on beholding a 
town which may be termed handsome 
reared as if by enchantment in the midst 
of the wilderness 

\ number of Yorks public buildings, 
such as they were, were burned during the 
War of 1812, when it was twice occupied 
by American forces. Lieutenant Francis 
Hall, who visited it shortly after, did not 
find much cause for lament, and was of the 
opinion that York, ‘wholly useless either 
as a port or a military post, would sink 
into a village, and the seat of government 
be transferred to Kingston, but for the 
influence of those whose property in the 
place would be depreciated by the change 
In fact the mud, marshes, and stagnant 
water, and the frogs, agues, and fevers 
incident to the location were prominent 
in visitors impressions for many years 

But the many refined and intellectual 
inhabitants were responsible for public- 
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spirited enterprises varying from road- 
building to circulating libraries. As late as 
1827 the population was only 1,817, but in 
the eighteen-thirties poverty and un- 
employment drove many people from the 
British Isles, and York's population speed- 
ily increased. In 1834, when the old name 
foronto was happily restored at the 
inception of city status, more than 9,000 
people were residents. From the first it had 
been a very English town, and through- 
out its great development Toronto has 
always been characterized by conservatism 
and loyalty. The English home, hidden 
amid trees and gardens far from _ the 
public stare, was the choice of the wealthy 
and fashionable of the young city, and the 
inhabitants enjoyed the English sports of 
horse-racing, hunting, fishing, gardening 
whist, and dancing; to which were added 
in the new country, sailing in summer and 
carrioling (sleighing) in winter. Life was 
very pleasant in early Toronto 

While the tone of the population was 
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predominantly English, the town. itself 
developed in characteristic American fash- 
ion. The tavern was prominent in political 
convivial, and business life; the volunteer 
Fire Brigade was not only a necessity but a 
notable feature of social life: while the 
National Societies of St. George, St 
Andrew, and St. Patrick kept green the 
memory of the Old Land in a period when 
so many had but recently left their native 
shores 

Differences in religion and politics were 
more bitterly emphasized in the nineteenth 
century, and disgraceful brawls and riots 
which are now hardly conceivable, were 
then of frequent occurrence. [he official 
lory ruling clique, the “Family Compact 
sensed American republicanism in all 
opposition to its interests, and popery in 
every concession to Roman Catholics 
[hough these and other incitements to 
disunity are still present, they have been 
largely relegated to the less intelligent 
elements in the population, which, un- 
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Courtesy of the Toron Transportation Commission 


The Luella, 1880-1934" by Rowley Murphy. This ferry was long among the most popular on the Bay 
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fortunately, may still be turned against any 
maginary enemy by propaganda 

(he fine natural harbour which had 
been the prime reason tor the choice of 
site of the city has provided many pleasing 
diversions for its citizens The one-time 
six-mile-long sandy peninsula is now divided 
by natural and artificial lagoons into a 
number of islands which form a summer 
for thousands. At least as early as 
3} a horse-boat, the Sir John of the 
Peninsula, made regular trips across the 
harbour, particularly to convey passengers 
to Michael O Connors Hotel. We should 
like to have known this loval Irishman 
veteran of that Dunkirk of the Napoleonic 
Wars, the retreat of Sir John Moore to 
Corunna and the evacuation of British 
troops from the Spanish Peninsula. In a 
neat announcement in the press he states 
that he will be ready to accommodate 
Sportsmen, Parties of pleasure, and in- 
dividuals who may wish to inhale the 
lake Breeze, with every kind of refresh- 
ments He trusts that the Retreat on 
the Peninsula will be patronized especially 
by those whose recollection of the Spanish 
Peninsula will ever be dear to their memory 
as recorded in the pages of British History 
[here is something very characteristic of 
loronto in Michael O Connor 

[he economic and commercial develop- 
ment of Toronto was for a century and 
more somewhat haphazard, due largely 
to the clash of private rights with public 
interests. Not until 1911, when the Toronto 
Harbour Commission was created, was a 
broad scheme possible. In _ the short 
interval since, however, the whole water- 
front has been unified and developed 


, 
bs 


ery € 


with cement piers, wide driveways, modern 
buildings, and expansive parks. The water 
supply, similarly, was long a source ot 
recrimination and dispute. At first prim- 
itively supplied by carters, water was 
available by pipe in 1843, though even in 
1858 there were only 850 customers out of 
7,500 houses. Finally, after years ot 
indecision, it was decided to develop the 
existing plant to the south of Centre 
Island, and the latest improvement is a 
duplicate system off Scarboro Most recent 
in the field of public ownership is the 
Toronto | ransportation ( sommission, under 
which ferries, and the electric 
street railway are unified and co-ordinated 
to serve a population of three-quarters of a 
million 

[he Canadian National Exhibition has 
long been much more than a loronto fair. 


buses 


\n outgrowth of the old Provincial 
Exhibition which itinerated through the 
province in the period 1846-1878, the 
first Toronto Exhibition in 1879 set a 
high standard for annual fairs. With 
many thousands of exhibitors and some 
2,000,000 visitors annually, the Exhib- 


itions 350-acre. $21.000.000 park has now 
world-wide recognition. In wartime the 
buildings house the Royal Canadian Air 
Force, and the great Fair, like so much else 
is discontinued for the duration 

Toronto the Good, as its detractors 
are wont to call it sarcastically, is also 
known as a City of Churches, and there 
are some four hundred of them. Jesse 
Ketchum, the most prominent among 
lforontos early benefactors, frequently 
donated land and endowments for religious 
and educational purposes. It is character- 
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istic of loronto that there was a violent 
upheaval of public opinion at the time of 
the proposed introduction of Sunday 
street-cars. For five vears in the ‘ga\ 
nineties which were not as gay in 
loronto as elsewhere—the weight of re- 
igion was employed to defeat the revo 
lutionary idea, but finally, on May 15 
1897, the principle was approved at the 
polls by a scant 300 majority 

loronto is noted for its educational 
institutions [he Home District Grammar 
School, 1807, of which Jarvis Collegiate 
Institute is the direct descendant, might be 
considered the oldest of these but for 
continual existence under the same name 
l'pper Canada College, 1829-1830. must 


be awarded the honour, though it was 
first lecided to call it Minor College to 
listinguish it trom a= projected major 
institution, subsequently inaugurated in 
842 as the Lniversity of Kings College 
the nucleus of the University of Toronto 

l he Rev erend Lr John \MicCaul 
first President of Kings College, was 
prominent in the cultural development of 
loronto. At one time he edited the \laple 
leaf, a literary publication of high stan- 
dard, and he was instrumental in forming 
a music appreciation society for the 


performance of the works of the great 
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masters. He was followed by Dr. |! 

lorrington, founder of the Philharmo 
Society in the seventies. Dr Edw: 
l-isher, who established the [Toronto Cx 


servatory in I&8&86, and Dr A. S Vo 
founder of the Mendelssohn Choir in 


lhe influence of the works of these n 
extended lal hevond the contines 
| oronto 


But it was near the end of the fi 


decade of the new century before | oror 
a Symphony Orchestra. Conducted 


had 


D\ 


[Dor Frank Welsman, this organizat 
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rt 
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survived until the close of the Great War 
In 1922 the New Symphony Orchestra 


establisned, largely tnrougn the ent! 


S1aStIc 


t ptown [ heatre Orchestra, A. Gesensv 


and 


yon 


\lfred Fenboque. The late Dr. Lt 
Kunits, to whom all lovers of a 


music owe a great debt, was the talen 


conductor. and to avoid interfering w 
regular employment the concerts w 


held 
ization was of a joint-stock nature 


the 


at 3:15 in the afternoon. The org 


proceeds. after two vears of operati 


netted each member the munificent s 


ol 


Kunits in 1931. Dr. (now Sir) Ernest NI 


Millan succeeded him as conductor 


the 


| 


a> 


sroundwork OF two members OI tne 
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Cricket Match at Toronto, September 2nd and 3rd 


1872 


Courtesy of T. A. Reed 


The Cricket Grounds were situated just sox 


Colleae Street, west of University Avenue. This match was between ‘twelve of the Gentlemen of England 
twenty-two of the Toronto Club 


I 
uth of 


3nd 








he First Eator ore, 1869". Plank sidewalks and 

Presbyterian Church, Richmond Stre 

since performed with ever-increasing ac- 
ceptance 

In recent years, in fact, [Toronto has 


been fortunate enough to have two sym- 
phony orchestras in successful operation 
In 1934. as a protest against ‘canned 
music , and in an effort to provide em- 
ployment for capable musicians thrown 
out of work by the depressed times, the 
foronto Musical Protective Association 
sponsored the Promenade Symphony Or- 
chestra, otherwise known as the loronto 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Under the dv- 
namic leadership of Reginald Stewart, a 
showman as well an accomplished 
pianist and conductor, the weekly concerts 


as 


in Varsity Arena attracted audiences 
averaging 7,500—far in excess of any in 
Canada hitherto. [hat these concerts 


appeal to every one from starched shirts 


to hoi polloi is a result of the ‘popular 
prices, the popular but high-class per- 
formances, and the drawing power of 


conductors and guest artists. [he departure 
of Reginald Stewart to the United States 


| 
0 


>+ 
et 


edar-block 





the 


llustrat val Knox 


are ev dent n 
n the background 


Daving 
ve seen 


may 


was a great loss to music-lovers in loronto 
and throughout Canada 

Literary visitors would obviously, 
home in Toronto Captain Marryat, novel 
ist, came in the late eighteen-thirties and 
noted the very English, but comparatively, 
unaggressive, nature of the place If an 
\merican, he wrote, has money sufficient 


be at 


to build a two-storey house he will raise 
it to four storeys on speculation 

whilst at Toronto they proceed more 
cautiously. Charles Dickens and his wife 
visited the city in 1842. There was no 
public reception, but the Chief Justice 


entertained him at dinner and introduced 
him to some of the chief gentlemen 
Subsequently, in his American Notes 
Dickens was much kinder to Toronto than 
to the United States 

[he greatest name among early [Toronto 
artists is Paul Kane, famous as a student 
of Indian life: while John G Howard 
crowned a career in art, architecture and 
surveying by his gift of High Park to the 
citizens Perhaps the greatest theatrical 























family in lorontos history is the Nick- 
insons. John Nickinson and his three 
beautiful and talented daughters were 
prominent actors in loronto and else 
where for half a century. In the eighteen 
fifties St. Lawrence Hall, King Street East 
was visited by Jenny Lind, ‘the Swedish 
Nightingale, and many other dramatic 
and operatic celebrities. [he Hall in which 
these notables performed may still be 
seen, but it long since passed to humbler 
uses and then to complete disuse In 
modern Joronto, Hart House _ Theatre 
has been an incentive to the development 
of the drama at a time when most large 
theatres restrict their performances to 
motion pictures 

An abundant cultural life is available 
in the city [he University of Toronto is 
its centre, with innumerable public lectures 
during the academic year. [he Department 
of University Extension and the notable 
system of Public Libraries have developed 
and extended the aims of the old Mechanics 
Institute which, in the nineteenth century 
was an important educational agency 
[he cultural influence of the Art Gallery 
of Toronto and the Royal Ontario Mu- 
seum extends far beyond the boundaries 
of the city, and both institutions unite 
with Toronto s fine public school system in 
broadening the scope of education 

Among the great events in lorontos 

150 years is the visit of the Prince of Wales 
later Edward VII) on September 7, 1860 
[he occasion was marred, however, by a 
dispute between the Orangemen of the 
city and the Duke of Newcastle, Roman 
Catholic secretary to the Prince. Oc- 
casionally such short-sightedness extended 
even to the City Council. In 1848-1849 
the schools were closed for a full year from 
failure to vote funds for their operation 
while, in ]&8o]1, as a measure of economy 
half the gas street-lights were ordered 
extinguished, and the remainder were to be 
unlit eight nights each month when the 
calendar called for moonlight! 

In the early eighteen-eighties | oronto 
had some 80,000 inhabitants and was still 
very much the small provincial city. To the 
north lay the pleasant villages of Yorkville 
Deer Park, Davisville, and Eglinton: to 
the northwest Seaton Village, Dovercourt 


King and Jordan Streets, 1818-1939 by 
E. C. Reed. Erected in 1818, the Methodist 
meeting-house was the Theatre Royal in 1834 
The 33-storey Bank of Commerce, the highest 
building in the British Empire, now occupies 
the site 
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and Bracondale: westward were Brockton 
and Parkdale: eastward the ravines, brick 
vards and market gardens of Riverside 
Leslieville. and Norway and to. the 
northeast along the Danforth Road lay 
lodmorden LDoncaster and Chester 
Beyond, along the lake shore, were the 
still-undeveloped Scarborough and Sunny- 
side beaches, while the outlying valleys 
of the Don and Humber, soon to be a 
fashionable but short-lived excursion route 
over the old Belt Line Railway, still 
remained remote enough that disciples 
of Izaak Walton and Henry Thoreau 
might enjoy ‘a wholesome walk to the 
Brookside, pleasant shade by the sweet 
silver Streams good air, and sweet 
smells of fine fresh meadow Flowers 

the melodious harmony of Birds 
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METAL CRAFTS 
IN CANADA 


by PERCY E. NOBBS, M. A., R. C. A. 


HL metal crafts in Canada to-day have 

but little traditional connection with 
those transplanted from [France through 
the agency of the school of cratftwor! 
established by Monseigneur Laval at St 
Joachin, below (Quebec on the north side ot 
the river, about 1673. The silversmiths of 
Quebec, down to the opening of the 
present century, were carrving on father to 
son and master to apprentice traditions 
which had their roots in seventeenth 
century France, but the other metal 
trades had ceased to be distinctively 
l-rench-Canadian in character during the 


reign of Queen Victoria 


In old buildings situated in out-ot-the 
wavy places and within the museums. there 
is enough wrought-iron work. silver work 
foundary work in iron and brass and some 
copper work to show low alive these 
traditions were in fostering originality and 
local stvles until decadence becomes man 


ifest in the second half of the nineteenth 


century 


[he English, Scots and Irish people ot 
the colonial period in Canada were little 
concerned with the arts and crafts. What 
they needed in the way of skilled metal 
work they imported from New England 
or from the British Isles. Very few English- 
speaking metal craftsmen appeared upon 
the Canadian scene between the cession of 


Top: Ink stand, seal and stamp, House of Commons 
Ottawa, PAUL BEAU 


Centre:—-Forms natural to wrought iron work 


Bottom Vegetable forms suggestive of decorative 
metal work 














( uebec and the American Revolution 


\part from the work of the French 
(‘anadian craftsmen. very little metal 
work that can be called artistic was 


a centur\ 


' | 
iess Sell- 


renerated in Canada for hal 


ifter the revolution. In more or 


supporting [:nglish-speaking communities 


mplements and utensils began to be 
made. of course, and well made too, but 
vith strictly utilitarian intent British 


; 


statesmanship has never tended toward 


the constructive policies aimed to encour- 


and 
the 


l-rance and Laval 


ize the arts industries which are 


issociated with name of Colbert in 


in krench Canada 


Morris 


me to full fruition in the arts and crafts 


lhe teachings of Ruskin and 


La 


movement which became an active force 


end of the nineteenth century 


e rl 


i tne very 
in Great Britain. It owed much to the 
initiative of the Prince Consort half a 


century earlier in the matter of the Great 


[-xhibition which subsequently became the 


(rvstal Palace. Thus, in the early vears 


of the present century, architects, who had 
received their artistic training in England 


or Scotland and so came in touch with the 


irts and crafts movement, began to 
appear in (.anada Some of these. as the 
ate \ir Frank Darling of loronto, were 
(‘anadian-born \lso schools of architec- 


ure began to be established at Canadian 


universities, and these took cognizance ot 


the philosophy of the arts and crafts 


movement with its great stress on an 


understanding of technical process and 


the genius oft materials as potent elements 


n design and the discovery of form 


metal craft in Canada since the 


t , 
It is 


opening of the present century that is the 


subject here under review, and we shall 
not be greatly in error in making the 
reneralized statement that at that time 
vhat traditions there had been with 
respect to metal craft in Canada had 


suffered decay or decadence So far as the 


metal crafts were concerned, the arts and 


crafts movement was imbued with a spirit 
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of revival in that it interested itself in 


stimulating an understanding of all ancient 


techniques. This very certainly led to a 


certain amount ol! mere copy-cat repro- 


duction of old decorative forms lhe hasic 


however, was to understand the 


beauties of old 


intention 


liorms aS an inspiration 


lor the aiscovery ol new ones lhe 
beaten-brass armour of the Greeks, the 
cast-bronze furniture of the Romans, the 


wrought-iron work of the Middle Ages and 


all manifestations of metal work during 


the Renaissance and the succeeding pseudo 


classical period and the pseudo-Gothic 


revival came under critical examination 


and contribution [he arts and crafts 


ideal was metal craft with the character of 
the metal and the character of the process 


of production written large upon it: not 


metal work strained into mimicry of the 


forms that characterize the architecture oft 


the moment, or the architecture of any 


previous period, in any particular locality 


lo the arts and crafts mind, what was 


most abhorrent, and very rightly so, was 


the vice of transferring forms naturally 


engendered through one technique to some 
other, usually inferior and cheaper tech 
nique 

Broadly speaking, the architects had a 
good deal to do with the design of such 
presentable metal work as was executed 


in Canada in the early vears of the century, 


so putting our metal craftsmen on thei: 
feet lo-day there are many who ham 
mer, beat, cut and chase the common 
metals, the alloys and the precious metals 


in Canada who also design their own work 


That was the way of it in the Middle Ages 
and during the early Renaissance: and 
that is the arts and crafts ideal It is not 


guite my own ideal, but then, being an 


[here 


architect, | am perhaps prejudiced 


is a case for the architect who is supposed to 


be more or less a master of every trade 


exercising a certain rigorous influence, let 


us call it, on such metal or other craft 


work as finds its way into the buildings he 


designs Perhaps that view was carried 











Hinees of the doorway t the enate Ottawa 


too far in the eighteenth century with the 
(sabriels of Paris at the one end of it and 
the Adam brothers of Edinburgh at the 


other 


[he story of modern metal craft in 
Canada opens with the arrival of Paul 
Beau, a native of France, in Montreal 
where he has practised his craft, but for 
a short period after the First World War 
when he was In | oronto working on 
httings tor tne reconstructed Houses of 
Parliament at Ottawa. Mir Beau _ has 
worked from the designs of architects, but 
much of what he has produced has been 
designed by himself. He specialized in 


heaten and cast brass and combinations of 


= Commons, Ottawa 





Kiaght Wrought iron mirror frame 


PAUL BEAU 


Left sriffin or fender, House of 
PAUL BEAU 


brass and wrought iron \bout the same 
time, there appeared in \lontreal Herman 
Sontheim, a Bavarian, under whose ham- 
mer and tongs iron bars began to sprout 
into leaves and tendrils and buds and 
berries and flowers. Later there came 
Jack Hedges, an Englishman, with many 
a trick at his finger ends in the matter of 
twists and swageings. lo the old wrought- 
iron techniques of welding and collaring and 
pinning, all three added the modern tech- 
nique of acetylene gas welding \fter these 
came many skilled artificers in metals from 
Middle I urope, many of them Jews who 
found a market for their talents in Toronto 
and Winnipeg as well as in Montreal 


lo complete our story so far as the 
Province of Quebec is concerned a revival 
of skill and interest in metal crafts by 
French-Canadian artificers following the 
First Great War is to be noted) Among 
them, certain craftsmen deserve particular 
notice Gilles Beaugrand of Montreal 
works in silver and silver gilt for the most 
part and has executed many beautiful 
chalices and other vessels, which he designs 
himself, for the sacraments of the Roman 
Catholic Church. He has a taste for 
great simplicity combined with subtlety of 
form. The brothers Lebrun, Hughes and 
Jean-Camille, who run a smiths’ shop 


called the Petite Forge at [Three Rivers do 
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wrought-iron work, mostly from their own 
designs. specializing in very simple square 
bar work enriched with tooling and burn 


ished ‘armour-bright 


In the Maritime Provinces and Eastern 
Quebec there is much activity in cratt 
work, but little of it is concerned with the 


metals so this review will pass on west 


wards 


In Ontario there are a few craftsmen 
who work from their own designs, among 
whom, Andrew Fussell, a silversmith, may 
be mentioned. More numerous are the 
very expert metal artificers «some in the 
employ of metal working companies) who 
carry out work designed by architects 
\mong them Emile Wenger and Ldward | 


l_ea deserve special mention 


In Winnipeg a group of crafts workers 
in metal has come to the fore in recent 


vears. most of whom are of Scandinavian 


Railing, Liverpool and London Globe Building 
Montreal, HERMAN SONTHEIM 
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origin [hey design the work they carr\ 


out and are concerned chiefly with wrought 


iron Henry Seeholzer, Percy Marsh 
(Gustav Roos and Eric Bergman may be 
mentioned in this category The work of 


the first mentioned of these craftsmen 
shows great technical ability and _ his 
designs have commendable severity and 
restraint \mong the silversmiths, men- 
tion must be made of Eggert S. Felsted 
a jeweller by profession, who has a flare 


for Icelandic traditions and rituals, to 
rether with a fine sense of design for the 
fine metals 


In Saskatchewan and Alberta the han 
dicraits brought by the settlers from thei! 
homelands flourish, but, as is natural 
these are peasant industries and metal 
crafts have but a small place in them 
In British Columbia, however, a_ ver\ 
original note has been struck in the way 
of beaten silver and copper jewellery by 


\ liss Olin Cc | leddle 


No doubt there are many men and 
vomen engaged in metal cratt of various 
kinds in Canada besides those whose names 
appear in the paragraphs above, but these 
and their work as here illustrated may be 


] 


taken as fairly representative \t the 
beginning enough was said as to origins 
and influences to make it clear that the 
metal crafts of to-day in Canada received 


their stimuli about the beginning ot the 
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with the excellent early work of the old 


regime 


\ brief statement on the general 


problems of form and ornament in metal 
work may serve to enlighten some readers 


who have given little thought to _ the 


matter. It will also be fair play. | have 


exercised a prerogative in selecting certain 


examples; that means that | have ignored 


or excluded other examples available 


provided represent tar less 


Illustrations 


than one per cent ol what has been done 


in the field under review Something 


therefore. in justification of my selections 


may be in order 


When speaking or writing of matters 


of design it is my habit to use the words 


form and ‘shape antithetically, as the 
words ‘sheep and goats have been used 
time out of mind. Shape can conve- 


niently designate that which is ‘without 
form and void of meaning, while ‘form 
can conveniently designate what design 


and craft aim to achieve 


Form in things of use, and in ornaments 


too, has three ingredients: purpose or 


subject matter which in ornament is 
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jlobe stand, burnished iron iver chalice, with Dlack 


Silver che! e with arvea vor 
stem-buttor ES BEAUGRANI THE BROTHER: EBRUN button, GILLES BEA 
century and have little, if any, connection’ called ‘motif ), material, and the technique 


or process by which material is 


obedient In the case of animals and 


plants the same is true pretty obviously 
and | think it is also true as to mountains 
solar systems and galaxies of stars beyond 


our Ken 


trom this it tollows that vessels of the 
same size and use, but of different materials 


should reflect the fact bv differences of 


form even in cases where the techniques 


involved are pretty similar They should 


also differ in form if the materials were 


similar, but the process of production 


different. Otherwise one gets mere imita 


t } 


tion of form and things pretending to he 


other than they really are 


l here is a good deal of nonsense talked 


about the virtues of originality: it is 


character, not peculiarity, that matters in 


things made by man as in man himselt 


[here is also some nonsense to be heard 
about traditional influences. Our museums 
contain ample evidence that objects of 


similarity have been 


continents 


extraordinary pro- 


and apart in 


duced oceans 
space and milleniums apart in time with 


no possible racial or cultural connection 


made 














t~voirution arising trom new purposes 
new materials and new processes, produces 
the true originality in design which is ever 
the child of invention In justly appraising 
modern handicraft it is well to discount 
the very interesting values of traditional 


influences and to rely on these criteria ol 


Nasic merit 


\ perusal of the record of craftsmen 
responsible for the works here selected for 
illustration, not all of which, of course 
quite satisfy the rigorous criteria | have 
ventured to establish, shows that our 
craftsmen are of many racial origins 
Comparatively few of them are of the 
two main races established in Canada over 
many generations. A good many of them 
indeed learned their craft in Europe. Some 
would have found little opportunity of 
showing what they could do but for the 
architects who have designed screens and 
halustrades and other fittings appropriate 


to their talents 


[his brings me to a final word on the 
subject of individuality. Our ideals. as 
Santayana has said are the residues of our 
past experience. A craftsman does best 
what he most likes doing and most likes 
doing what he does best: invisible welds 
and all welds should be invisible), regular 
twists (and all twists should be regular) 
true spirals (and all spirals should be true) 
conventional foliage (and all leaf and 
flower work should be directly treated, and 
therefore highly conventionalized Out 
of such skills and likings are bred the 
individual tastes of metal craftsmen—the 
personal characteristics of their work. Such 
individuality is the breath of life in craft- 
work. It is to be clearly distinguished trom 
conscious originality. Some modern crafts- 


men labour under the illusion that they 


lor Fire screen, burnished iron, THE BROTHERS 
LEBRUN 


Bottom:—-Mirror frame, burnished iron 
THE BROTHERS LEBRUN 





























































































































Entrance doors North American Life Build 
nto, ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & IRON 
WORKS, Toronte 














Cocktail set in silver ANDREW FUSSELI 


must be funny. The objects selected for 
illustration are some in lighter and some 
in more serious vein, but all | think are 


characterized by sincerity 


[he technique available to the metal 
craftsman, even if he be a handworker in 
(Canada in this twentieth century, is ever 
changing. The tools around the smith’'s 
anvil are not what they were 50 years ago 


they are better: the means of welding are 


not what they were 50 years ago: they are 


better: and so too in cast-metal work and 
beaten-sheet-metal work \lso, there are 
the new metals and the new alloys. Master- 
ship of a craft is based on an understanding 
of the genius of materials and tools and a 
capacity for common sense and sympathy 
as to use and purpose of the thing made 
lhe modern craftsman worthy of the name 
has these thin ss or else the craftsman and 
the designer, if these be separate persons 
share these things, but some who aspire to 


be craftsmen to-day lack them rather 
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conspicuously. (ood craftsmen in the past 
have taken all this for granted The 
criteria for intelligent appreciation are the 
same, be the object in question dated 
1943 A.D. or 5000 B( 


\ word on some of the weaknesses one 
remarks in metal work of recent times 
done by persons who tend to think the 
words ‘arts and crafts should invariably 
be spelled with a capital A and a capital ¢ 
[hese often spoil an otherwise workman 


like job by adding fortuitous hammer marks 


OP PPP EPPO 


to make it look handmade lexturing 
a flat surface with hammer marks is a 
legitimate and often an appropriate means 


ol effect, but there is nothing to be said tor 





casual bruisings added to distract attention 
from faults in execution. Much mass pro- 


duction and factory-made metal work is 





Hall lamp ought subjected to this sort of treatment to make 

OUIS WIELANDER it too ‘look handmade’. One must, as in 

sito aon eee woodcarving, distinguish between the true 
tool mark of a direct technique and the 
irtificial ruggedness which is not the marl 

y eapot, sugar © of the craftsman 

1 crea 1‘ e ANDREW 
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by DON MUNDAY 


WESTERN MOUNTAIN FLOWERS 





Photographs by author and his wife 


Dattie 


the glaciers 


yoes on aiong the 
and Ssnow- 
the mountains of Western Canada 


rooting 


A’ unending 
m f 


argins ol 





fields of 
4] 


where flowers and trees fight ior a 


on areas left bare by the slowly shrinking 
ice. Here many floral links with Arctic 
vegetation remind the traveller that much 
tne same climatic changes may De [ound 


iew tnousand feet above sea-level as 


ed 


travelling many hundreds of miles toward 

© poe 

Kichness and variet yt North American 
ora results from the fact that the north 
sout tren O the mountain ranges 
illowed plants to retreat southward before 
tne advancing ice sheets guring the last 
lce \ge and aiso tavoured tneir redistrid 
ition when the ice melted Some of the 
irger present-day glaciers doubtless are 


direct survivals of that ancient desolation 
and from time to time try to regain their 


Vacated conquests 


Arctic Heather (Cassiope tetragona 
prized for fuel by Arctic travellers, who 
find it ten inches high along the Arctic 
Ocean, becomes a somewhat rare and 


dwarf two or three inches high at 
its southward limits in the Canadian 
mountains—for too much warmth dwarfs 
some plants just as too much cold retards 
others. Its delicate white bells doubtless 
are often mistaken for a smaller form of 


dainty 


> 
( 


[his is not, of 
what botanists 
Willow Salix 
quaint pigmy 
high, but 


the familiar white heather 
Scotch heather, but 
heath. The Arctic 
arctica) also appears as a 
with stems an inch ofr 
bearing full-sized catkins 


course 
term 


two 


(lose associate of the heathers (red and 
white) is Alpine Spiraea (Luetkea pectinata 
a member of the rose family which might 
be mistaken for a saxifrage with carpeting 
more finely cut than the 
mosses. Short, thick columns of 


foliage some ol 


bigger 


pale vellow flowers are in keeping wit! its 
lovely leaves 

Other spiraeas at lower levels grow 
much larger, and Goats Beard (Aruncu 


often known as ma\ 
raspberry-like 
beards 
wettish valleys 


Spiraea 
and 
to a height of ten feet in 


sylvester 
lift its 
cream 


lea\ es show’ 


Specially memorable is sight of alpine 
flowers which have bored a passage with 
their own heat through late-lying snow 


Such courage and evidence of an accurate 
sense of the passage of time (implying 
memory of other seasons on the part of 
these perennials) have been cited as some 
of the many proofs that plants possess a 
form of consciousness men of an- 
cient times knew what we sceptical moderns 
slowly rediscover. Huxley was bold enough 


wiser 











yooden Dox 


I:rythroniums, Valerian and Globe 


j j 
) 


riowers roultus laxus all prerce Snow 


banks in backward seasons. Because of the 


close association of white and _ vellow 
erythroniums with melting snowbanks 
they are often “snow Oo! avalanche 


lilies to climbers. for avalanche tracks 
provide the open situations and abundant 
moisture which so many mountain flowers 
enjoy during the earlier part of thei 
growing season 

Ihe name of Log s-looth Violet for 
these fine lilies is partly descriptive 
referring to the white bulb: old writers 
did not limit “violet solely to Violas 
especially if a flower was sweetly scented 
Bears relish the bulbs. Small rodents bite 
into the seed pods. One Indian tribe 
thought rattlesnakes dangerous only when 
the snakes were having bad dreams, and 
as a Safeguard, the Indians washed them- 
selves in a decoction of ervthronium bulbs 

Another fine flower with a name 
vexatious to the uninformed is Grass of 
Parnassus, a lovely white saxifrage which 
is happy with wet feet. But in Biblical 
times all small herbage was ‘grass SO 
the grass-eating Babylonian king may 
have fared better than the modern word 
suggests. A tangle of delicate. hair-like 
iringes decorate edges of the petals oO 
Parnassia fimbriata. Grass of Parnassus 
remains in bloom a long time, often 
until first autumnal hues sweep down below 
timber line 

Western Dogwood (Cornus Nuttallit 
ranks as the showiest tree in southwestern 
sritish Columbia. Occasionally, its snow, 


; 


petal-like bracts attain a spread of eight 
inches, but have no “bite out of thei: 
tips as in the eastern form. [During the 
common second blooming in late summer it 
still wears crimson fruit clusters. A little 
later the foliage glows a rich red. lhe 
name probably derives from dag a 
wooden skewer, for the making of which the 
bony wood proved most suitable. Nuttall 
the naturalist cured Indian children of 
intermittent fever with tea made trom 
dogwood bar! 

Stout pioneers are the most notable 
members of the Willow-herb clan. Ranging 
all the way to timber line, _lireweed 








I-pilobtum augustifoltum) otten quickly 
spreaags a magenta Cloak across Scars Ol 
orest fires. while the handsome Water 
Willow-herb (/ latifolium) may be the 


earliest plant to appear on boulder wastes 
left by shrinking glaciers or shifting 
stream channels. Its four-petalled flowers 
are larger and deeper in colour than the 
l-ireweed, and the plant more bushy. It 
becomes a mass of bloom. E. luteum, a 
smaller lemon-coloured form, also thrives 
in wet soils. Boiled stems and leaves of 
voung fireweed are edible. and dried 
leaves have been used to adulterate tea 
Mist Maidens (Romanzoffia sitchensis 
remind us that ‘If art is a desire for beauty 
a searching after perfect harmony, then 
the plants are the most artistic creatures in 
the universe Round, scalloped leaves 
provide a perfect setting for vellow- 
hearted bells with a matchless pearly 
texture. This is one of the less abundant 
flowers. Mist Maidens may follow a 
slacial torrent down almost to sea-level 
Dut quite as oilten climb above the snow 
line to delight climbers on the cliffs 
Unlike human climbers, Mist Maidens love 


wet rocks 


\ moisture lover of the mountain 
valleys is Kalmia, a shrubby cousin of the 
eastern mountain laurel, and with almost 
as large flowers. Lach stamen oddly hooks 
its tip into a pocket in the flowers rosy 
pink saucer, ready to flick free and dust 
pollen on a visiting insect. Some members 
of the rhododendron family carry much 


































uSSIC acid In their eaves, and Kalmia 
leaves are most poisonous, but Kalmia 
honey appears to he wholesome though 
sometimes feared 

lea rationing revives interest in La 
brador Tea. Its leaves have been advertised 
for sale in some parts of Canada. This is a 
decorative shrub with large clusters of 
white flowers and evergreen ieaves, the 
atter being thickish, leathery, and with 
rusty wool helow Both leaves and flowers 
have a strong aromatic odour. Ledum 


glandulosum, the western form, is reputed 


to be actively poisonous, while tea from 
l roeniandicum is credited with a narcotic 
ettect 


Wee flowers well worth stooping to 
study, might have inspired a more tanciful 
name for Gold Thread (Coptis trifolia 

Br ght vellow, thread-like roots vield a dye 
Short branches of its upright flower stalk 
carry golden flowers with odd column-like 
petals, designed seemingly for candelabra 
to light paths for fairies. [he three shiny 
leaves of this dainty woodlander, each cut 
into three lobes, are deepest green 


Common, yet never commonplace, the 
choicest of all the small woodland blossoms 
is the Twinflower (Linnaea borealis). Its 
delicate fragrance, its pairs of shining 
evergreen leaves, and its host of pink 
rumpets, twinned on their stalks, combine 
in elfin beauty. When once I[winflower 








succeeds in torming a dense mat on the 
ground, it is likely to persist there for 
many vears, if undisturbed, to beautif\ 
forest trails. In drier ranges even more 
extensive mats of Bearberry (.A(rctostaphylo 
( va-ursi) spread with woody branches 
and olistening leaves, but the heath-like 


flowers cluster among the leaves shvl\ 
Crimson berries gem this carpet later 


\ rovally blue berry balanced curiousl\ 
on a slender stem is the fruit of the Queen 


Cup (Clintonia uniflora one of the 
numerous lily tribe dwelling in torest 
shade. It has a deep graceful bell. “Deer 


longue is an allusion to the shape of the 
basal leaves, usually few in number 

Lupin is a name twenty centuries old 
Botanists have contended with vigour 
and almost venom—about the contusing 
variations in mountain lupins. Blue is the 
prevailing hue of a field of lupin, but 
individual florets may combine shades 
from purple to white. Acres of lupin 
sloping up to the intense blue of a mountain 
sky makes a memory to cherish long 
Sir John Lubbock proved blue to be the 
favourite colour of bees, and the lower lip 
of the lupin is nicely designed to open 
with the weight of a bee 

David Douglas, the botanist, mentions 
having fared scantily on lupin roots in an 
Indian camp. Indians classed the seeds as 














poisonous, and they do poison stoc} en 
included in hay 

Larkspurs likewise announce by their 
glorious blue spikes that they invite 
pollination by the higher insects, that is by 
hees and butterflies Only the student 
sees in the Larkspur a very specialized 
form of buttercup. To English, Scandin- 
avian and Teutonic peoples the flower 
suggests the spur of the lark, but to 
Italians and Spaniards a horseman s spur 
An ancient Greek myth likens the flower 
bud to a dolphin, hence the name Del 
patnium 

That aristocrat of the buttercup famil\ 
the red Columbine (Aquilegia formosa 
rates as a less highly developed form than 
the larkspur. The blue European colum 
bines are introduced plants in North 
\merica. Significantly, Europe lacks hum- 
mingbirds, which love red. The red Colum- 
bine plainly favours hummers, but does not 
scorn long-tongued bees. Although the 
sweeping statement is made that butter- 
flies lack the strength of leg needed for 
hanging upside down to suck columbine 
nectar the common swallowtail butterfly, 
seems capable of it. Red hoods and yellow 
throats of Columbines embody carefree 
gaiety 

‘“Smookashin” was one Indian name 
for the sunflower-like Balsam Root ( Balsa- 
morhiza sagittata) which is known as 





\ilormon Biscuit’ in Ltah where pioneer 
settlers in lean years ate the fleshy root 
alter paring away the oily, resinous rind 
from which it takes its name. Young 
stems served as greens, and a nutritious 
palatable meal was ground from the seeds 
l_arge silver-gre\ leaves set off the vellow 
ravs of the large flower head. Old-timers 
in British Columbia knew this showy flower 
as tobacco root from the likeness to 
nigger head tobacco, the only kind then 
traded by the Hudson's Bay Company 

\loose may often be surprised with 
heads submerged in shallow lakes feeding 
on roots ol the Pond Lily \ vmphaea 
polysepala [he yellow or orange cups 
often four inches broad, brighten many a 
forest-rimmed pond or mountain lake 
Indians prepared the seeds for food by 
roasting by shaking in a basket with live 
coals, then grinding to meal with a flavour 
somewhat like popcorn 

Lovers Dart has the merit of being 

romantic as a name for Shooting Star 
Dodecatheon pauciflorum), but destructive 
and unromantic little boys sometimes 
know it as roosters head , using it in a 
game in which they hook the lovely purple 
heads together and pull to see which will 
break off first 

One writer on mountain flowers regards 
the fleshy leaves of the Stonecrops as 
having an unhealthy and repulsive look 
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e found on stony ledges, often 


nit DroKen ¢ 


when then 


viountair ax frage Sarif/raga Ppostitt} a 
ont rmed rock dwe! er 


form with circles of flattish blue sreen 
leaves, has a terminal cluster of odd little 
purplish flowers 

\lthough terror-stricken cliffs are 
not the only places where Mountain 
Saxifrage (Saxifraga oppositifolia) and Moss 
Campion (Silene acaulis) thrive, still some 
of a climbers most vivid flower memories 
result from suddenly discovering one or 
ther rooted in some such high abode, with 
its green cushion of tiny leaves nearly 
hidden by a host of small rose-purple 
flowers. Except in habit of growth the 
two plants have little similarity. \lountain 
Saxifrage. a true mountaineer is the 
despair of most rock gardeners 

Red, white, and vellow Lady Slippers 
and the more enchanting Calypso are the 
choicest and rarest of the many northern 


} 


orchids. [hese are rather retiring flowers 


l-ar more numerous. and lovers of the 


sunshine are the richly Scented flower 
spikes of the tall White Rein Orchids 
Habenaria dilatata) lifting waxy tapers 
umid the fields of mountain flowers 
Orchids ire the most highly developed 
and therefore most widely distributed 
form of flower. [hey insist on cross-poll 


ination generally by insects. even by one 
icular kind, and have elaborate devices 
to ensure this 

(colour photography reveals that in 


yellow, Orange or Drignt 


; 


ciusion oO! a hit oO} 
red in a landscape seems to brighten the 
tones of all the other colours. Nature 


} 


decks comparatively, ew 


flowers in scarlet 
but makes generous amends by scattering 
Paint Brush (Castilleja) so freely in the 
mountain scene. Less common forms range 


rom purple to cream. but barbaric scarlet 


s the tavourite and prevailing hue. On 


‘ 


Columbine delights hummingbirds more 


In later summer the red seed heads of 
| eptarrhena and alse \sphode alsc 
enrich the scene. Less gaudy, but still 
Jecorative are tufted seed clusters of 
[Orvas \nemones and Cotton Grass 
Wanton cruelty seems to actuate pretty 
ink bells which cluster so gracefully on 


I {< mey | Slo m 


[hough 
ing animal 


times trap 


androsaemtifo 


means IO! 


\pocvnum 
lacking 
matter 
unwelcome 
in a hinged 


im dll 


ansort the flowers some 
insect visitors by 
notch in the 


them to 


tongue Or eg 


centre oF tne towel causing 


starve miserably. How the plant benefits 
remains undiscovered l he plant § Stic} 

uice, said to contain rubber, earns it the 
name of “Milkweed but no sound hasis 


calling it “Dogbane 


exists [or 


What is l-orget-me-not >? Lappula 
floribunda is labellec false and \f/vosot 
alpest as true True flower lovers 
find such fine distinctions worthless. | he 
name of Stickseed tor the former 7ives a 
sure clue to the chief difference, its seec 
being a small burr. [It may be of much 
more vigorous srowth with a height of 
two to three feet. Both plants demand 
sunny locations. As a symbol of unwaver- 


ing devotion the Forget-me-not s sky-blue 
flowers hold a fixed place in human hearts 
and many beautiful legends cling to them 
in the lands. A mountain setting 


heightens their charm 


older 


[he sunny pattern of yellow in moun- 
tain landscapes owes much to the Arnicas 
and Potentillas—of the latter more than 
fifty varieties grow in North America. The 


Potentillas might be grouped with butter 
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Silverweed ( Potentilla Anserina) spreads 


with runners like the strawberry. Silver- 
weed roots are credited with having often 
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supported inhabitants of the Hebrides for 
months together. When boiled or roasted 
they are said to taste like parsnips. [here 
is something gnome-like in the shreddy 
barked stems of the Shrubby Cinquefoil 
Potentilla fruticosa Silky, silvery down 
on its greyish compound leaves suggests 
rightly that it tolerates dry soils 


Yellow Avens (Geum strictum) and G 
macrophyllum pique gardeners with roughly 
vigorous foliage, which they revile as ugly 
a rather arbitrary judgment and lacking 
insight of the deeper kind [he large 
flowers, rose-like in form, display a pure 
and brilliant vellow 

(he Bluebell or Harebell (Campanula 
rouses fondest feelings at high altitudes 
where a single dwarfed stem may lift one 
full-sized bell just clear of the ground 
Such seemingly frail stems seems able to 
withstand fiercest mountain storms. Some- 
what clannish at lower levels, these airy 
bells are likely to gladden the eve in 
unexpected nooks, moist or dry [he 
flowering period is long—too many moun- 
tain flowers hurry their seeding—and 
when Bluebells are brought to sea-level 
at the West Coast they literally bloom for 
months 

[he great mountain parks of the West 
will always remain as treasure-houses of 
beauty. Perhaps Ruskin was merely being 
profound when he wrote “Mountains are 
the beginning and end of all natural 
scenery , though no geologist would quarrel 
with the statement. But to a great degree 
the mountains form a last stronghold for 
many flowers by granting their special 
needs. Some day some discerning poet ma\ 
suspect that the flowers feel grateful for 
this, and also that the mountains wear their 
flowers with all a womans delight in 
jewels and fine raiment. Such a poet might 
reveal “The marvel of creation still un 
spent on sea, on sky, on hill 


f Western Columbine Aguilegia formosa) de 


lights hummingbirds 


Left Wild Heliotrope | Valeriana sitchensis) in mid 
ily, thaws its way through avalanche snow remaining 
from the previous winter 
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Britain's tallest standing ne of three ‘Devil's Arrows 3t Known as Dumb Steeple, this pillar at 


stone, in the churchyard at Boroughbridge, Yorkshire. The history Briahouse, Yorkshire, was a meetine 

Rudston, East Riding, York of these monoliths is something of an place for Robin Hood and his Merry 

hire. It is said to extend t eniama Men. Later, it served as a rendezvous 

equa! depth nder for the Luddite Rioters during the 
jround Industrial Revolut 


BRITAIN’S STORIED STONES AND 
CROSSES 


by ARTHUR GAUNT 


f there are stories in stones, then some of [hese other relics include prehistoric 
the most colourful tales are to be dis- monoliths, pilgrim crosses sanctuar\ 
closed by the ancient and modern stone’ crosses, market crosses, and memorial 
pillars of England. History, legends, trad- _ pillars.) They are in fact so numerous and 
itions, and customs, indeed, are all as- varied that only a sketchy survey can he 


sociated with these relics that stand at given in the space of this article, but a 
numerous points throughout the Mother general review and a description of some 
Country. One of the anti-invasion measures examples can be provided [he wealth of 
taken in 1940, when the Nazis forgathered variety and historic interest in these 
across the English Channel in preparation § structures is amply demonstrated by the 


for their much publicized march to London, _ illustrations, for all these photographs 
was the defacing of such roadside relics as were obtained in Yorkshire. Every other 
medieval milestones, and Britain did there- country has its representative collection of 


by lose a considerable number of souvenirs — storied stones and crosses 

connected with her illustrious past. Never- 

theless, there remain a large number of [he tallest standing stone in Britain is 
other stone erections which typify British not a modern nor even a medieval one 
history even more fully than the defaced Nor is it to be found in a popular show- 
milestones place It is of prehistoric origin, and its 
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site is the churchyard at Rudston, a 
village four miles inland from the York- 
shire coast. [he monolith has a height of 
25 feet, and is reputed to run for a similar 
distance into the ground 

Various etforts have been made to 
probe its story, but much about it remains 
a mystery. [hat it existed long before the 
Romans occupied Britain is evident, but 
the stone bears no carvings to indicate its 
purpose. rom the fact that the tip appears 
to have been artificially pointed, however 
it is believed that the pillar served in con- 
nection with Sun Worship in the distant 
past 

\ trio of smaller but similar pillars 
exists near the Great North Road at 
Boroughbridge. I[radition, declaring that 
they are “arrows shot at nearby Ald- 
borough Church by the Evil One. has 
dubbed them the “Devils Arrows A 
similar story, indeed, is associated with the 
Rudston Monolith, but here at Borough- 
bridge the true history of the stones is 
again unknown. Investigations have re- 
vealed, however, that they were probably 
quarried near Plompton, higher up Nidder- 
dale, in prehistoric times, and were floated 
down the river to their present site 

The tallest of the Devils Arrows is 
only three feet less in height than the 
Rudston Monolith, and the smallest has a 
height of 18 feet. Intriguing, therefore, is 
the task of discovering exactly how the pre- 
historic tribes erected these pillars to a 
vertical position. The most popular explan- 
ation is that the monoliths were laid 
horizontally on the ground, that a deep 
trench was dug beneath rather more than 
one-half of the length, and that the pillar 
was thus made to tilt itself automatically 
to an upright position 

Pillars erected in later times in England 
have a no less entertaining story. The 
National Trust, under whose authority 
a wide range of historic treasures are being 
preserved, have considered it worthwhile 
to take under their wing a relic which 
typifies the widespread medieval custom ot 
erecting sanctuary crosses at spots which 
in modern parlance) would be termed 
Strategic points 

Such sanctuary stones were associated 
with the ancient custom whereby the 
abbeys and churches provided refuge for 
self-confessed criminals. The pillars marked 
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the limits of the area to which the right of 
sanctuary applied; inside this boundary 
the wrongdoer was free from pursuit, but 
was obliged to subject himself to trial and 
punishment by the ecclesiastical author- 
ities 

lL-ight such sanctuary crosses formed a 
ring around Ripon Cathedral, Yorkshire 
in the Middle Ages. All but the National 
[rust specimen, at Sharow, have now 
vanished, but there are other examples in 
other districts of England Perhaps the 
most notable of all is one which stands in 
the heart of the industrial West Riding' 
Known as Dumb Steeple, it was carefully 
preserved when the highway in the vicinity 
underwent considerable reconstruction a 


few Vears ago 


[Dumb Steeple stands near Brighouse, a 
West Riding manufacturing town, and it 
served originally as a sanctuary pillar in 
connection with the Kirkless Nunnery, a 
monastic establishment governed by a 
relative of the Merry Outlaw, Robin Hood 
Not only does his grave stand near the 
remains of the nunnery, but Dumb Steeple 
is believed to have served as a meeting 
place for his men 

It was certainly used as a rendezvous 
in later times, for it is known that the 
luddite Rioters of the Industrial Revol- 
ution met at this pillar, before embarking 
on their mill-wrecking orgies. Charlotte 
Bronte graphically described such incidents 
in this neighbourhood in one of her classic 
novels, Shirley 

It is a common but erroneous beliet 
that the custom of using sanctuary pillars 
for refuge purposes condoned crime in the 
Middle Ages in England Actually, stiff 
penalties were incurred by the refugees 
and sanctuary was given for a limited time 
only. Banishment from the country for 
life was a punishment often meted out 

Neither was refuge afforded to poor 
malefactors only. The records of Beverley 
Minster reveal that knights and othe: 
noblemen were among those who sought 
the privilege. In one period of 50 years, 500 
persons took advantage of the sanctuary 
rights at Beverley alone 

[he sanctuary laws in general were 
abolished during the first half of the six- 
teenth century, but it is interesting to note 
that a somewhat similar custom prevailed 
until later times, in connection with another 
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Comparatively, the number of 


veeping crosses remaining in Britain to-da\ 





time of the Reformation listed about 5,000 


despite this 


pillars were 


Superstition 




















regarded in medieval davs In 14%. a 
pious work entitled Dives et Pauper was 
published in England It exhorted travellers 
to worship at all such crosses, and to give 
thanks for a safe journey thus far The 


purpose of the pillars, indeed, was to 
safeguard travellers, for close to these 
consecrated structures they were sale from 
robbers and footpads, few of whom dare 
attack a wavtarer near a sacred structure 

Boundary stones, which are still numer 
ous in England, had sacred significance in 
the past. In the days before civic and 
borough authorities were established, and 
when maps were often non-existent or badl\ 
drawn, some definite means of indicating 
parish boundaries was more essential than 
it is today. Hence the erection of the 
pillars and the holding of regular rites to 
impress the importance and sanctity of 
the boundaries upon the populace 

In Elizabethan times. the clergy were 
instructed to conduct the parishioners 
around the boundary once a vear, and to 
invoke a curse upon anybody who moved 
the boundary mark—a sharp practice not 
unknown among unscrupulous landowners 
Beating the bounds’ is a custom still 
observed at many places in England 
though now chiefly for sentimental reasons 


\lmost every market town in England 





























has retained its medieval market cross, as 
a souvenir of past times when open-air 
marketing common. Some of these 
relics are nowadays preserved on new sites 
but many remain in their original positions 
In style, they range from simple pillars to 
ornate specimens, roofed and bearing civic 
insignia’) Not a few places possess more 
than one market they had 
separate markets for different merchandise 
[here were butter markets, cattle markets 
and sheep markets general 
markets. At some places, such as Helmsley 
in North Yorkshire, the weekly market is 
still officially opened by the market bailiff 
at the market cross 

(crosses have been erected throughout 
the centuries to commemorate outstanding 
events in English history. The Battle of 


Was 


cross lor 


as well as 
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her final resting place. Only three of the 
original ten Eleanor Crosses now exist (at 
Northampton Waltham Cross. and Ged- 
dington), but a fine memorial on similar 
lines has been erected in modern times at 
Sledmere, in the Yorkshire Wolds 

Here too is special (Canadian interest 
lhe modern Eleanor Cross was erected in 
1900, but after the last Great War it was 
made into a memorial to the twenty-three 
Sledmere men who lost their lives in battle 
[heir likenesses appear in a 
brasses, and two of the figures have a 
Canadian between them. The portraits 
combine, in an amazing way, the atmos 
phere of medieval and modern crafts 
manship, and the structure forms a fitting 
addition to the many historic 
Britain 


series oO 


crosses Ol! 








fowton (1461) during the Wars of the [he custom of commemorating with 
Roses, is perpetuated by a carved obelisk crosses is not confined to modern heroes 
near the road that skirts this northern and modern figures of fame. At Whitby, on 
battlefield the north Yorkshire coast. is a richly 
More than 150 years earlier, Edward carved cross ‘to the glory of God and in 
the First erected a series of ornate crosses memory of Caedmon, the Father of 
to mark the spots where the funeral English sacred song, who fell asleep hard 
procession of his Queen halted en route tor by in o&80 
et he sanguinary Battle of Towton (1461) is e sted 
s hie cholich near the site of the even T 
tre A fine example t dern memor . the 
Caedmon cross at Whitby 
Right A moderr Eleanor Cross nodelled afte the tyle f 
those which marked the route of seen Eleanor’s cor 
This replica is at Sledmere, East Yorkshire 




































by C. LILLIAN FAIRWEATHER 


P' LL the string, and the latch will fly 

up , thus cried the cruel wolf of long 
ago when Little Red Riding Hood went to 
her grandmother. few doors have 
latch strings to-day but one sturdy old 
New Brunswick house (Rankine House 
\pohaqui) can show a wooden latch and 
knob which, since 1826, have faithfully 
performed their duties in opening the 
kitchen door 

[he earl, content with 
wooden latches buttons, and 
plain iron bolts on the back doors but did 
not deem them adequate for the front 
entrances. Here are found imported iron 
with fittings, and 
ponderous keys. [he lock on a Lower 
Norton house (Arnold Fairweather House 


1825.) has a main bolt operated by a key 
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Rankine House 
Wooden latch on kitchen door of Rankine H 
built 1823-26, Apohaqu 


ert 
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besides this there are two brass slides, the 
one at the top when pushed forward 
making it impossible to open the door 
from the outside, even with a key—the 
one at the bottom serving as a reinforce- 
ment by adding an additional bolt. An 
eighteenth century house at [Dorchester 
lingley House) has no knob at all out- 


side. If one approached that door lacking a 
key, he surely remained without At 
least one old door possessed a chain which 
determined the width of the door-opening 
thus giving the householder an opportunity 
of speaking with his caller without the 
fear of an unwelcome intruder forcing an 
entrance 

Although the cellar door of the eigh- 
teenth century Innis House (Bloomfield 


Station) still swings on wooden hinges, fev 


entury 























of its type are now to be found. H L and H 
hinges are not infrequently 


on cupboards 


noticed, eSs- 
pecially 

lhe ordinarily have 
four or six panels but eight-panelled doors 


themselves 


agoors 


are not rare One eighteenth century 
house (Westcocl has crossed stiles at the 
hottom of the front door. Although few of 
our early homes give evidence of the 


attention lavished on the main entrances 
of the New England and New York houses 
of similar age, considerable care was taken 
to provide for the introduction of light into 
the entrance halls. Fanlights and 
transoms with or without windows 


devices ceilings 


narrow 

side 
vere the usual Where 
were too low to provide sufficient room for 
a fanlight windows only 
l-or ornamental reasons fan-shaped wooden 


side were used 


headings grace the areas over some front 

loors, such headings being supplemented 
utilitarian side lights Very small 

porcnes with fanligh ts over the doors 


protection 


to brush 


common— provided 


and aliorded 


from one s clothing 


once tall 


a place 


ym draits 


e Snow lew of these 


orcnes remain 


Besides the important front doors, those 


1} the modest back bedrooms and closets 
leserve consideration [hese were some- 
times made from a single board—at a time 


vhen first growth timber was anything but 
re 


growth timber 


this first 
were also used for sheathing, possibly with 


Wide boards of 


the hope of preventing the entry of cold 
winter winds through the lhe 
kitchen of an early and once fine home near 
the old Morrow Whart features very wide 
sheathing, H L hinges. and a wooden latch 

lhe woodwork otten simple 
carving but makes little effort to rival that 
for instance, of Samuel McIntyre, Salem s 
wood-carver and architect. Carved wooden 
cornices—as well as_ plaster 
common. Mantels and chair rails dis- 
playing hand-carving are not unusual, yet 
there is more often a lack of ornamentation 


crevices 


shows 


ones are 





\lthough panelling below the 
windows and in the dadoes, is uncommon 
a room in the eighteenth century 
House (French shows a panelled 
wall between the mantel and cornice. [he 
mantel is with garlands and oval 


except 


[ ow ler 


Village 


carved 


1 1 : 
rosettes; tne latter separated Dy wooden 
gouge work form the design of the frieze 


cornice, and a dilierent 
pattern of fret-work is found on the chair 
rail. It is said that the builder, Gabriel 
a United Empire Loyalist 
that he would build the finest house in the 
district. In looking through the _ lar 
untenanted place to-day 
his was no idle boast 
Many of the small cupboards of that 
Small cupboards 


helow the main 


Fowler declared 


re 


‘and 


we CONC lude that 


day had panelled doors 
are found over the fireplace in the bricl 

nogged Peatman House dining-room 
Brown s Flats) and behind the doors of the 


I-re 


dado in an old Dorchester home 
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eft wer Norton house showing 
stove niche 
Right unken niche providing cup 
board facilities in Kierstead House 
Fren h Villace 
Below Cellar door—-width 2134 
hes nade tron sinale board 
Walker House, Lakeside, 189¢ 
uently they are built on either side of the House (birthplace of Sir [Thomas Holder 
chimney-piece. [In early American houses it ness) in Richibucto 
vas often the custom to finish three walls few large kitchen fireplaces, with the 
with plaster but to wainscot the fireplace accompanying ovens, are in position to be 
vall. In at least one New Brunswick house photographed If they have not been 
this idea was carried out. the fourth wall boarded or bricked up, they have been 
heing sheathed with vertical boards—but hidden by kitchen ranges. The one illus 


with a franklin stove representing the fire- 
place 

he Old Kierstead I louse | rench 
Village) shows very attractive woodwork 
Sunken niches provide storage space for 
china and show mouldings similar in 
design to those found on the mantel and 
arge moveable cupboard 

\ few houses have shallow recesses in 
the walls in which tranklin stoves were set 
[he one shown in the illustration is from 


a Lower Norton home. Others are found in 
the Judge Limerick House, Fredericton: the 
Westcock: the house 


old Botsford House 
originally owned by the Honourable [Thom- 


\ 


as Peters, Bushville: and the Reidpath 
anellir n house 
built late nine 
teenth century at 
French llage, by 
Pete Bashan 





trated here is in the old Jenkins homestead 
Kars), long since vacant. [here were two 
basement kitchens in this early, well-built 
house, and each had its fireplace and oven 
These vaulted brick ovens were prepared 
their baking operations by having 
brisk fires built in them. When the bricks 
sufficiently heated. the ovens 
cleared, and the loaves of bread or the rolls 
were placed inside. In Poo! homes in which 
brick ovens were lacking, bread was baked 
in a kettle covered in hot ashes it 
placed in a bake-kettle hung over the fire 


lor 
were 


were 


or Was 


\letal “Dutch ovens were also used 
In early davs boiled meat was a ver\ 
common dish. When one prominent pre- 


Lovalist of the Maugerville area died, his 
soods were carefully listed and although 
pewter spoons are mentioned, knives and 
forks nowhere appear in the inventory 
[his was probably an unintentional omis 
sion even though boiled meat was then 
often referred to as ‘spoon meat lhe 
poultry and meat were roasted before the 
open fire on a spit, which being very slowl\ 
turned, greatly did the meat all through 
and preserved all the natural juices and 
flavour ,2 wrote Clarence Ward in descri 
bing Loyalist times. Iron pots were provided 
with short legs to enable them to stand 
among the coals. The housewife of that 
day had an array of utensils rather per- 
plexing to us_now 
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1742 


he uses 


l-ranklin stoves, invented in 
were installed in many pioneer 
[hey eliminated the drafts of the fireplace 
and required less wood. A few of the old 
ones with flat iron hearths resting on the 
brick hearths of the floor are still intact 
[he one pictured is in the Harold Fair- 
House (Lower Norton, 1790) 
franklins, although it is recorded 
first they “sent smoke into the 
were soon improved and grew in 


weather 
I hese 
that at 
room 
favour among the colonists 

Small grates in the wall, such as the 
one shown, are found in a few old houses 
but whether they replaced earlier stoves or 
fireplaces, the writer does not know 

Wallpaper was being advertised in the 
\merican colonies well before the middle 
of the eighteenth century. At first, the 
paper was manufactured in sheets, the 
sheets having been pasted together before 
the design was applied. Later, it was 
manufactured in short rolls. It was imported 
from China, England, and France. In 
W. O. Raymond's Winslow Papers, we find 
Mather Byles writing in 1786 from Saint 
John, New Brunswick, to a fellow Loyalist 
Edward Winslow, at Fredericton lhe 
paper hanging which you sent down the 
pattern of was all purchased by Ward and 
| was very glad of it for | thought it pre- 


cious ugly. | have got another pattern 
which | hope, for the honour of my taste 
you will like much better—What think 


vou of the inclosed pattern for one of the 
small bed-rooms? ‘tis cheap and | fancy 
would look well—There is not paper in the 
place that will do for the great room but 


you don't want it immediately and I'l 
get it from Halifax 
\lthough the writer has not been 


fortunate enough to find wallpaper dating 
241 


back to 1786, ancient and carefully pre- 
served paper is still found on a few walls 
In a lovely old house at Cox Point, the 
parlour paper, according to its owner, Mr 
MacBaine, has been on the walls since 
1825. In Sackville, Mrs. J. Anderson's 
living-room shows a striking example of a 
century-old pattern. The walls were paper- 
ed in preparation for a wedding solemnized 
in 1840. The paper was applied in blocks of 
varving length. It would seem as if there 
must have been a system of numbering, as 
the scenes are matched perfectly. The 
paper, purchased in England, sets forth 
several groups of Persian characters 

turbaned figures, provided with water- 
jars, whips, and weapons, and mounted on 
camels; men reclining, and smoking long 
pipes; men on galloping horses. Mountains 
temples, waterfalls, and trees form a 
background—one tree from top to bottom 
measures five feet, with a_ stretch of 
branches four feet in width. [The paper 
olive brown in colour, is in_ excellent 


condition probably due to the sizing and 
varnish applied many 
present 

(Atkinson 


vears ago by the 


owners father, Captain S B 

























Hand-worked rue on chance! floor Miss Walkers home, Lakeside, built Needlepoint stair pads n treads 
fo Da hurch, Lakeside 1896. Covering of chimney pr Miss Walker's home, Lakeside 
ect vith © ras 


While the present wallpaper of Nliss 
Walkers Lakeside home was not hung 
there in the long ago there is displayed 
above her mantel a very old and interesting 
sample of an early paper 

Miss Walker and Miss Davis. who 
occupy the “Old Parsonage at Lakeside 
icross from stately St. Pauls Church, of 
vhich Miss Walkers grandfather was the 
second rector have done pioneer work in 
restoring the early nineteenth century 
house—a type of work more common in 
certain other Canadian provinces and in 
the Lnited States than in New Brunswick 
[he result is extremely pleasing. An ugly 
chimney projection in the dining-room has 


een vered wil i Hit of Mooring taken 

























from an old atttic, the boards varving in 
width at top and bottom but all carefully 
matched, and so fitted as to make up for all 
discrepancies in one another. [he result is 
an apparent china closet, with its H | 
hinges and ancient handle. On the steps 
of the stairway we find pads, actually, 
worked in needlepoint. Andithis causes us 
to stray just for a moment to the old 
church across the way to which we pass 
by means of a lych gate and in which we 
find on the chancel floor a needlepoint 
carpet made by the same two ladies, who 
for three vears. worked in their spare 
moments at filling thirty-one vards of 
thirty-five inch canvas with faultless needle 
point—in order to make the chancel vet 
more fair 

Stairways show great variations— rang 
ing trom very simple ones between two 
walls to the extremely gracetul kind witl 
curved balustrades. In Mrs. Scribner's old 
home at Kingston (formerly an inn) are 
found corkscrew stairs leading to the 
erstwhile ballroom on the second floor. So 
narrow and twisting is the stairway it is 
difficult to visualize the ladies of that time 
in their hoop. skirts descending it in 
company with their gallant partners of the 
ball, but doubtless they were skilful enough 
to achieve this apparently impossible feat 

Ceilings were often low, sometimes 
barely six feet from the floor, and, in 
some of these low kitchen ceilings we still 





Paper n walls of Mrs f Andersons house 


ackville Height of paper (placed on walls 
1940) is six feet, two inches, from dado t e1! 
cornice 




















































Left: —Narrow stairway in old King 
ston house——once an inn 





Right:—-Window of house built by 
the architect sent out by British 
Government to build the Governor s 
Mansion—thirty-six panes in. ail 











find the large iron hooks—firmly secured Wooden cornice boxes are accessories 
more than a century ago—from which’ to the windows in those early houses in 
farm produce of one kind or another was’ which attention has been given to interior 
suspended finishing, and in certain stone houses 
\ common flooring of that time was hoxed shutters are found on the reveals 
made of pine boards in varying widths. Windows, floors, doors, fret-work bord- 
lhe attic of the eighteenth century Fowler 
House (referred to before) is floored with ‘" these are merely parts of ahouse—and 
planks, one and one-half inches thick taken separately, are no more represent- 
and about seventeen inches wide The tive of the real house than a person's 
planks all have half-inch grooves into ‘eatures—eyebrows or chin—are represent- 
which loose tongues were slipped. Local ative of his real character Nevertheless 
tradition says that these grooves were these doors and borders reveal to us not 
made by a contrivance hauled by a horse. only the building customs of a day when 
[he writer is indebted to a great-grandson machine work had not yet replaced skilled 
of the original owner for this information. ) craftsmanship but also something of that 
[he attic of Mr. Ballantyne old home at determination to overcome obstacles that 
Douglas Harbour displays roof and wall must have characterized our forefathers 
boards as wide as twenty-seven inches. In Under the difficult conditions imposed by 
a few of the early stone and brick buildings, jhe wilderness environment thev built 
flagged floors were laid, as in the reception 
hall of “Crane House’ (Mr. H. M. Wood's 
home, Sackville.) and in “Rocklyn' at 
Dorchester. The old Westcock House 
kitchen is flagged 
Lastly, we come to the windows—old 
windows of the double hung variety, with 
many little panes of oddly tinted glass. In 
houses in which restoration has_ been 
carried out we may find that the windows 
of the fagade have sashes three panes wide 





houses which even to-day serve as patterns 
of good taste hard to surpass 





} while those at the rear of the building are 
of the original four-pane width. The Old wallpaper 
window shown in the illustration, one from ewe a in 
the cottage built and occupied by the iss Walker s 
tito t ees ee alee home at Lakeside 
arcnitect sent to redericton Dy re Walls and floors 
British Government to plan the Governor s sre not quite 
Mansion, has twenty-four panes in the even 





main window and six in each side window 
[he imperfections and tiny wrinkles in 
this old-time glass are no aid to exactness of 
vision 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


(juillet. author of “loronto s 


received his formal education 
lhe Un- 


Polit ical 


t-dwin ( 
50 Years 
at Cobourg Collegiate Institute 


iversity of Toronto (BA. in 


Science) and NicMaster University (BA 
in English and History and M.A_ in 
History Nir. Guillet has taught at the 
Lindsay Collegiate Institute and at the 


Central lechnical Schoo! and Eastern High 
School of Commerce. loronto, and has 
time 
Besides providing articles 
Historical and 
publications 


; 


deal O} 
the 
Various 


round to go a great 


als 


writing for 


} 
NeviLeU 


Canadian 
written a 


other he has also 


number of books, including some school 
texts, which have been favourably reviewed 
in Canada, Great Britain and the United 
States, where they rank as standard works 


on their subjects. Mr (juillet s first book 


lar Life in lL pper Canada, published 
933. was written for the Ontario Depart 
ment of Education to provide a compre 
hensive source-book on pioneer life. This 
was tollowed by ‘Joronto: from Tradin 

Post to Great City. 1934: The Great Migration 
1936 vhicl provides the only detailed 
account of some 11,000,000 emigrants as 
they travelled from the Old Land to the 
New in the sailing-ship period): and Th 
Lives and Times of the Patriots. 1938 (a 


yaAreh YC " ; lL, > —1] ; 
comprenensive account o! tne Rebellion Oo 


1S) n Lpper Canada and the American 
raigs OVE the border 1837-1842 Nit 
(,ulllet 1s at present engaged In a legal and 


anaiytical study ol celebrated (Canadian 
criminal trials. an Ss also anning. tor 
post i SUD Cation i series Of Volumes 
+ ‘ ] 
on the irilamentar\ igadresses. election 
speecnes, correspondence le and pubdik« 
services of Sir John A. Macdonald 
be I bt I Vie 
( r ] t nm exte e€ Dac und 
ec! < KI wledue 1d CCOMPpIISNine ! 
cnitec na eed duct t ) < 
« ted with a i € if Brie ex c I 
the Bb raphical Er hae 1 the World n 
however, be | intere laymen re der \ native 


tladdin ton Scotland tre writer 
t-dinburgh Collegiate School nd 


ersity (XA, 18% 


Pupil of Sir Robert Lorimer \R.A. 18% 
lite Prizeman, R.I.BA 1900. On Architect 
Staft, London County Council, 1901. Owen Jone 


IBA 1903 MacDonald Prot 


Student R 


is 
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\rchitecture, NicGill University, 1903. Partner 
firm, Nobbs & Hyde (Architects), Montreal, Que 
ince 1910. Professor of Design, McGill Universit 
910-40 

Executed Works: Buildings at MeGill Univer 
ity, Montreal and l of Alberta, Edmontor 
many Protestant Board Schools in Montreal 


commercial buildings, residences and church-wor! 


n Montreal 


ind vicinity 


President, Town Planning Institute of Canad 
WO 
\lember Province of Quebec \ssociatior 
\rchitect Pre 192] Roval Canadian A« idem 
Vice-Pres. 1929, Acting Pres. 1942). Fellow R 
Institute of British Architect Royal Societ 
\rt Royal Architectural Institute (Canad 
Pres. 1923), Vice-Pre City Improvement League 
Montreal and Chairman of Com. on Plannin 
nd Housing, 1928. Chairman, Joint ¢ 
Housing and Slum Clearance for Montreal, 1934 
President, Province of Quebec Assn. tor the Pr 
tection « Fish and Game, 1940 
Author: Design (Ol Pre Londor ) 
Fencin J act Sportsman Librar’ Blac 
London 1930, Salmon ‘Tacti Philip All 
London 1934. Contributed articles t RIB 
he urnal \ | \ Journ il R \ | ( | if il 
protessional magazine ind al (™ 
1 
Don Munday—see biographical sket 


int G | January. 1944 


> 
srit 


appear®rs 


\rthur Gsaunt. whose account ol 

Storied Stones and Crosses 

is month's Journal, has contributed a 
eng 


and (Can 


ins 
in th 


number ot on 


illustrated articles is] 


to various | nglisl 


topography 


adian publications, and was recently elected 


a Member of The Institute of Journa 
ists Mir Gaunt has had three novels 
published See also biographical sketch u 


(. G J... January, 1944 


BA (Jueen s Ln 
this 

article 
| louses in New 


Lillian Fairweather 


iversity) contributes to issue of the 
Journal an_ interesting 
Interiors of Pioneer 
which is illustrated by her 
Miss Fairweather 
interested in the 


and has spent a 


entitied 


Brunswick 
own photographs has 
long been deeply earl\ 
houses ol New Brunswick 
deal of time in making records ol 
having collected material on nearl\ 


he- 


great 
them 
two hundred such buildings erected 
tween the vears 1765 and 1844 
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AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


Initiation ala géo 
langhe, of the L’niversity of Montreal. Edition 


Fides, 198 page: 
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traphie humaine, par Raymond 


In spite of its comparatively small size and 


popular appeal, this book is of some importance for 


(Canadian reader \s well done as it could b 


e 


under the circumstances, it consists of a series of 


radio talk of Radio-College 
(“BC feature on the French network 

Mi Tanghe is the Griffith | 
Canada. Prof. Griffith lLavlor holds the c¢ 


reography at the Lniversity of Toront 


on the programme 


human 


ivlor of Erench 
hair 


‘ 


Both these professors are imparting to Canadian 


tudent the reographical 


ind French masters and former colleagues of Pari 


and London: they are, besides, constructive ge 
eraphers and writers in their own right 


Obviously M_ Langhe is a disciple of the 
French school headed by Vidal de la 
lean Brunches. — His outlook is first of all European 
his vantage-point still is Par 
{ Montreal. His ben 


years he has been a resident 


cience of their English 


. plendid 


Blac he ind 


although for me 


to philosophize. Even though, at times, the 
icts he holds under actual observation may be 
nly a few, he keeps on speaking of Man as an 
ibstractior l homme fixé sur la cote man 
r dweller lhomme éprouve le besoin 
man teels the need homme se nourrit de 
man teeds or etc 
lruly enough M1 Langhe has to a certain extent 
titled him elf of h new know ledge ot Canada and 
the lnited State In th he has tollowed the 
trail blazed by Siegtried and Blanchard, his com 
j t vt I e paid special attention ¢ North 
\meric lhroughout the book particularly the 
latter j we find that number of his example 
e der ed tron if irroundin d whic TIVE 
ense iC i to his theoretical treatment 
review of th welc me initiation in ae Tra th 
nt end there 3 Im 4 tep tarther and 
i¢ tnat its re iding it times pr okKes impatience 
| first part n leave (‘anadian reader hit 
ere ed i learn I n tne 
= TLIC ! d the Ron On tt cle ne 
lant ‘ € not little distrustful of abstrac 
™ catct \ a cl Man-doe 
\l < tnat the river teeds its river-dweller 
€ ¢ rici¢ SO mar € ! the theorie 
e bee | ilmed « inder the 
c c In n here 
re lead ¢ 
( fiat vare vn t rm nd 
\¢ AC e€ partial knowledge risil 
t < \ obse t na ftindin We | eek 
elt-expre ! So tar we | e held r | pear 
eaucne reverence bu it tne re t hold 
ter n much longer they must thoroughl dapt 
eEmMscive ir point | iew, Or merge int 
ritual ident else we might feel the urge ! 
to better them on our own ground (‘anada ha 
wn to man-size and our universities should 1 


lor rer be mere nurseries 
In spite of a cértain grasp of North Americar 
ret graphic il facts M 


exotic. Hi initiation it times amounts to ar 


. 
invitation to take a tourist ticket to France, as it 


langhe still remains too 


were. in order to cast a glance at the world from the 


-iffel Tower. If from afar he discovers the St 
lawrence or the Ottawa Rivers, and occasionall\ 
the prairies and the Rockies, his sight is not always 
keen enough to grasp the facts quite correctly ; or he 
overlooks altogether some features that are far 
more important, at least to us, than others selected 
from the remote backers unds of ancient Greece 
E-thiopia 

On page 46, for instance, hi reporting on tne 
cages and ‘‘cageux’ of the Ottawa River, and the 
cieries de Montréal Montreal sawmills) does 
not seem correct and may fail to suggest the fact 
in true perspective The “cageux were not the 
lumberjacks taking the rafts of square timber dow 
the river, but the rafts themselves And for over 
ixty years (1820-1885) the Ottawa River square 
timber was conveyed as a whole to Anse-au-Foulon 
Quebec, tor the British market, not, as implied, t 
the Montreal sawmill 

[he omission, among the plants and trees pr 
iding food, of the maple as an important producer 
of sugar in the entire watershed of the St. Lawrence 
from the Great Lakes to the sea, is an example Ol 
a serious oversight of which a Canadian could not 
tail to be aware. Yet a section on sugar (pages 
127-128-129) details Arabian sugar, cane sugar 
beet sugar. We find no mention of maple sugar 
n this chapter, nor in the next, where trees such 

the olive, the palm, the cocoanut, and other 
plants unknown even by name in Canada are care 
tully described 

(Considered from this angle alone, the initiatior 

seography by langhe discloses serious 
missions [hese omissions and the authors ok 
fashioned philosophical attitude remind us that 
in their university centres, have 
unable t peak for 


(-anadians, at le 
remained colonials to this day 
fairly new field 


themselves in the reographic 





cience But time is coming when this age 
cientific adolescence in the New World will be 
thing of the past. Canadians will think and speak 
themselves, thanks in good part to the sound 
tiation of their Langhes and Griffith lavl 
\1 } S ISA t 
Pa j t | } 
at rearce Y $3.0 
\ite evel ¢ \ c esp Ie ne 
\leditert € dads nwe Pacific ne 
\1 \ e H Johr ! I n Aust 
( « ne \ ted ™t < le e. Lr ng t 
ne w in essed with the eed ! r C C 
rm il da A nprenel ‘¢ Dn tr ‘ 1d < 
he people the | ed State rue pict C 
ner ¢ ll ne ™ I P cihic \ | \ 
¢ It we n eS ti brilliant bool nict cnie 
concern tself with the role tk \ustr | | 


1 the general pattern f World War I], and witt 





politic persor litie ind | rical backagr nc 
On this continent. we have tor the most part bee 
how completely Australia ha rganize 
I t tal w under the threat ext 
ttack and how effectively her manpower and 
ndustryv have been harnessed ti ner war etl 
Mir. Johnston is particularly effective in delvin 
into the psychology of the Australian fighting n 
ind in examining his relations with Americ 
Idiers both in the operational areas and home 


Continued on page NIII 
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POE AN. Ch OM fR \} Hic Al (i in N\A \! 
( m f Yll 
Nake tere ne pp « 
€ ¢ perat I « I Idiers b ner Ve 
Ne Vv (ys ¢ \ yarel \ | n pu} ed 
enl shtened wlic me nandated er 
nS vnict ne ed, n he developed 
naril r the benet ne ¢ Lt voli 
d quick di\ dend ne | ] € 
rut e pe ve 
One « t b eel 1€€ mpatt t me 
redicamer he A il n th critical 
\ te O4 when ] ipar yeared he weep 
ll be re ner ind the bes he Austral roop 
vere r ne the 1€ ne \ rid Re F y he 
Vcc! Lire ne et the impre on ha | mpire 
lidar \ everel lted in those perilous week 
. Ne pparently r help wa ivailable except tron 
ne | ted States. General McArthur n hi rrival 
Se | | led i the h irbin rer I that Ucece Tt | 
letence which has now driver ne enem ir tron 
ner nore \ penetrating st d ne eniwn C 
haracter General McArthur ne he m 
enuanter ? nd pleasing teature he bool 
ne Dook hroughout exceller bot I le 
an erial nd mu be considered a ne | tne 
be the multitude books which have bee 
vTitter ibou the presen war it i pleasure t 
read and review book by correspondent wh 
ppea n € idequate kr wledge both 
militar ind civil fair ind who can expre 
himsel a cle ind precise | list vhicl 
leligt read 








own North by The Right Honourable mat M 
MA NAI Oxtord University Pre loront 
$3 (nH) 

| “ ld ppeuar that Mir \MlaclLonald has taker 

ne apart from his official duties as High Con 
missioner to Canada to acquire a background 
Canadian history and an insight into Canadian 
problems which might well be the envy of many 
native-born Canadian. In the present book, whicl 
is an account of two briet trips by air to Yukon 
ind the Northwest lerritories, Mr. MaclDonald 
makes no pretence of attempting anything in the 


nape Ol a rmal iccount of those area He writes 
most agreeably, as a tourist from another land 
with a keen interest in Americ last trontier 
(Canadians will appreciate his opinion t the 
economic possibilities of this vast hinterland, whose 
potentialities have, a vet hardly been realized 
ind will enjoy with him his meetings with those 
alty characters who, it seem ire so often in 
digenous to trontiers, and who stand apart, as in 
dividual from those whose w ot lite ‘ 

nm more tormal surroundings 

Mir Macl Jon ild Was accompanied on one ot these 
trips by the Hon. |. A. Crerar and Dr. Charle 
(‘amsell. It would be hard to find, in all Canada 
two men more capable of introducing a stranger 
to our north land, or if we are to credit Mr. Mac 
Donald, with two more agreeable travelling com 
panions. Perhaps this cannot be rated as an im 
portant book (the author would probably be the 
last to so consider it) but rather one that is written 
with skill and insight and which presents a tresh 
ind lively view of the new North Mr. MacDonald 
eems to have thoroughly enjoved the whole 
experience and indeed, will the reade t h 
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immer, by JAMES POPE-HENNESSY told by an I.N.S. reporter who landed with the 
Limited, London Price 12/¢ troops in Holtz Bay and personally saw much of the 
this book spent a short time as an fighting until the final mopping up operations were 
vernor of Trinidad. and evident completed three week later The concludin 
his attention to the study of old chapter f the book deal with the Kiska phase « 
travel in the West Indie \ the Aleutian operations where the Japs had com 
who als trangel\, enough, wa pleted their « iCuallor i few hour betore th 
ernment House, is introduced as the i ASIOF 
commentator in drawing on the € Mr Hlandlemar Vn in experienced reporte! 
yest an impression of the Indie missed little of the militar yperation I 
y Irinidad as they were at variou reaction i the trooy to their first taste 
94 to 1869. Six of the nine traveller (he landing near Holtz Bay and subsequent | 
were nineteenth-century English, and fighting which led t the occupation f 
work rather more of the reaction important base, are covered in 
ind insular Englishman t the re not told anything concernir 
< tnan il mpre 7 Ol tne t Ma cre Ba Lhe corre ) 
re t that, or an ther time ne contused as ever ne else with re rd t tne 
the bool ne { leisure i¢ li dgesper € tack f the Japanese tron ne 
| shade n le e the reader wit! e at “nicl Harbou | he ppe ¢ 
much had eve happened 4 ed thr t ne cKing rce nder ¢ € 
, eve vher event did rkne Vitt peing letected nd messed 
ene ICCE r cl idle c ne re I ne I I thl ( mat 
e been better had not occ ¢ ( Itie Hdad the r bee cl nur 
he expl ied | ne ¢ Tt eve en may be per yanes¢ 
« | d Gg ¢ nn té cide f the Nundred ne rT 
« 1] vritter . vel t é er € gized ne \rme 
} VEVE lacku r « ! 
elt exhil t n cer 1 rd Ole ¢ eri ree é Chnoole 
| it ed nm exceliler VT der “ be the ndamer ld 
I vnict « ert tne € rte nese ¢ ¢ ne me 
re ne fb ldré \ t€ D me OU 7 ¢ 
} I I € irr t e ! nhe } d 
mplete r < € Mitt re dre n 
a pC nce Howeve 1 l tr 
. | - , ? Mm r those selected ! I a nction 1 Y 
( ( ' ’ € eg | niliating e membde«e Ce 
; det € < wh vere nitted d 
he le € er a eag | he 
Me we ne 1 weather ] € ! t ne « nme VIE clic 
Dal . ne ever b b il 1€ cr I ? corre le 
. he | nar ACE \ vn (.anad c € nde 
wr ‘ NV amor ene | reace Mm ne ¢ Howeve ! € 
€ Dac I I ne rie ed 1€ « ( ec ¢ dl Dec 
t NI cquaintance wit! ri re ‘ e MX l tne blo 
al: nici idly bec 
1 specialized field of knowledas P. | Pp 
eed ! db 
™ t bh I \1 cl 
11K tne we ne he ele Pa ‘ ’ 
isn al C he mil \iacr ( I I Price S| 
mble . child hy, } a} yosed 
Fi } \1 | ret more € ce npanied oO (seorge Simp I 
he Ve her hirm el ly n cr ( nad centur r more ig | he imple 
ctl " rom. technicalitie the dialogue quoted below trom a speech 
vord with which the cience i itht il here Mm page >S¢ ! rly representative 
elf He } wn ea tvle { the lively style of the bool 
thove interijectin hi hit r lhe Hudson Bay ( mpan has Iwa\y Hee! 
entially humourless subject. Hi nterested in the geography of North America 
idled clearly and concisely and _ he sue Samuel Hearne was in the Company 


ervice when he commenced his career of northert 
discoverv. He penetrated to the mouth of the 
Coppermine through untrodden’ wilderness it 
George said he had the courage of true heroism 
risking his life so that he could discover new lands 


points or pries into matters that 
within the limitations of the book 


the layman which can be read, enjoyed, and under 
: 2 — for others to enjoy. The Messrs. Dease and Simpson 


tood by any one who is interested in the subject 


ichieved more than their modern predecessors 
PEP when they advanced trom the Coppermine t 
Boothia Felix 

It would appear that the phraseology of the good 
Sir George's correspondence must have been 


by HOWARD HANDLEMAN. (Ran contagious 


New York The Macmillan Co PEP 


Lf 


the story of the conquest of Attu Island Continued on page XVIII 
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ARTICLES PUBLISHED IN THE 
CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL 


DEALING WITH 


WORLD WAR II and RECONSTRUCTION 


T! it continuance of daily requests tor copies of the Journal dating as far back as the 

first issue, 14 years ago, provides convincing proot of the long life of articles printed in 
the Society s publication, and also their reference value. While this steady demand has 
exhausted our reserves of some issues, we wish to bring to the attention of our members 
ind readers the tact that we are still in a position to meet reasonable demands tor one or 


more copies of special numbers which may be desired to complete sets, or 


; 


or other 


WUPPoses 


In a few months we hope to have available tor members a cumulative index in booklet 
orm including volumes | to XXVIII. In the meantime. the following record of our 
CaNADA AT War, REGIONAL BACKGROUND oF Wortp War Il, and RECONSTRUCTION 
series IS provided ior relterence purposes 

t is felt that the REGIONAL BACKGROUND series, descriptive of theatres of war 
wctive at the time of writing, may profitably be re-examined in conjunction with a study of 
current events 


i 


n the June. 1944. issue. an index of our AVIATION. NatuRAL RESOURCES. and 


ONOMIC series will be provided 


( NIMERCIAL OF 


CANADA AT WAR SERIES 


1940 Fe nad Shipt lding Indu im \ heel r the Armed Force 
His Nilajest | 1S 
~ ri tx le tne | 
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to Canadians (An address 1942-1943 . 
by the Right Honourable The “Canol” Project —Can 
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Prime Minister of Great \llies 
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Parliament, Ottawa, De Service 
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D RUSH 


Prospectors in search of gold started out last fall on another 
rush. It has continued all winter and throughout northern 


Ontario the bush echoes their feverish activities. 


Our mining recorders report extraordinary activity in all the 
old camps and in interesting new sections opened up by the 


mine-finders. 


And so the race is on for claims in promising gold areas of 
northern Ontario, and it’s first come, first served under the 
liberal mining laws of Ontario. It is a peaceful war that 
spells new mines, greater employment and prosperity when 


that dreamed-of post-war era comes around. 





PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


The 


Ontario Department of Mines 


Hon. Leslie M. Frost, H. C. Rickaby, 
Provincial Treasurer and Deputy Minister 
Minister of Mines 
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in CANADA'S 
GARDEN PROVINCE 


. Prince Edward Island is abundantly fur- 

"va cue eet nished with first class hotels located within 
prince rpwaroisianp)«=6@ «stone's throw of the lovely beaches. 
There are also many groups of fine cabins, cottages, and 
private homes with all modern conveniences. 





ntormation re latest schedules 
automobile routings 


Write 


B. Graham Rogers, Supervisor 
THE PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND TRAVEL BUREAU 
CHARLOTTETOWN CANADA 


railway, ¢ir 
accommodations, et 


For complete 
ana bus rates 


to 


Continued from page XI\ 

Elementary Geology for Canada by FE. S. MOORI 
M.A. PH. D., F.R.S¢ } M. Dent & Sons (Canada 
Limited, Toronto, Vancouver 

[he author of this volume is Professor and Head 

the Department of Geology at the University of 
loronto \ tated in the pretace the book 1 

iccessor to Elementary Geolo with ope ial Refer 
ence to Canada by the late Professors Coleman and 
Parks of the same university, a volume which is now 
it of print. The new book is a text on elementary, 
nd general geology tor the student beginning hi 
tudies in that science and is especially adapted 

r Canadian reader It is well planred, well 
llustrated, and, in the main, up-to-date, and, in a 

ntry where geol means so much and ha 
man ipplication hould find wide welcome 

| he book is made up of two parts of approximatel 
equal length, the first on Physical Geology and the 
econd on Historical Geok lhe latter is planned 
omewhat differently from the volume it succeed 
In describing the er the main physical change 
nd the development ot life are fn treated and 
then the lescription the rock tems are let 

eparate chapter Lhi method enable the 

M he ised for brie < irs€ vell 

eS «¢ cl S «¢ rse I ! ric | ¢ | 
i re mer illustrat ! re Ker reel 
| nadi irce i dd mucl tne 
< cr i ntere ne lume 1 Mie 
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| 
< Y | editor Never ne lurme 
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Continued from page X VIII 


twice (pp. 2 and 179) as an English instead of as a 
British geologist though he spent most of 
his life in England, he was born on the family estate 
in Fortarshire, Scotland: the has always 
understood from his Cree canoemen that the word 
243 north, not northwest 


since 
reviewer! 
Keewatin (page means 
etc 

(here are also some questionable interpretations 
[he accumulation of sediments in a geosyncline is 
the result the cause, of the progressive down 
warping (pp. 103 and 200). In the table on pages 


not 


226 and 227 Precambrian time is divided into two 
eras, as is now commonly accepted, but the dividing 
line is placed at the base of the Timiskaming 


the base of the Huronian. In 1934, a 
(committee of the Royal Society of Canada re 
commended a twofold division of the Precambrian 


instead of at 


the earlier era to be Cc illed the Archaean and t 
nclude the Keewatin and limiskaming, and the 
later era to be called the Proterozoic and to include 


These names for 
the ¢ rer rhe wical 


he 


the Huronian and Keweenawan 
the two eras have been adopted by 


Survey of Canada, and it would appear to 

desirable to have at least this much Precambrian 
nomenclature accepted throughout Canada. lhe 
reviewer feels, too, that it is a mistake to use such 


terms as Algoman and Laurentian as period terms 
in the table, when they are now commonly emploved 
as names for revolutions 


F. J). ALCOCK 
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SPECIALISTS IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
CLASS MAGAZINES OF MEDIUM AND 
HIGH CIRCULATION 
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by ALBER! 
LYONS 
$3.50 


late SIR 
HENRY 


Geology for Everyman the 
SEWARD, with a preface by sir 
Cambridge University Press, 1943 


Our earth is not merely clay, sand gravel and 


rock —the materials beneath our feet-—but a book 
in which is reccrded a story going back two billion 
years and ‘far transcending human history Che 
purpose of this volume is: (1) to emphasize the 
attraction which geology offers to any one who 
enjoys a walk over the countryside; (2) to point 
out the fascination of geology as a hobby, and 


3) to present a case for the inclusion of an intelligent 
interest in geology as a part of general culture. The 
author, who was Professor of Botany in the Uni 
versity of Cambridge from 1906—1936. was keenly 
interested in geology, and became an eminent 
authority on Palaeobotany. In his youth he had 
spent much of his leisure time among the hills and 
river valleys of Lancashire and the Lake District 
collecting plant and rock specimens, and this life 
long interest in field studies suggested to him that 
there were probably many who would appreciate 


i clear and simply worded account of the earth 
surface and its phenomena. It was with this in view 
that he wrote this volume, completed just betore 
his death 

lhe work, although not intended to be text 
book on geology, includes a considerable part ot 
the information that would be included in an 


text-book. It could have been divided 
Chapters | to © which are general 
and introductory, and Chapters & to 17 in 
reology ot England and Scotland is described 


elementary, 
into two parts 
which the 


In Chapter | Geology as a Hobby he pre 
sents a case for a knowledge of geology as a part of 
that intellectual equipment we call culture. Such a 
knowledge ‘adds to the beauty of scenery a deep 
sensation that comes with close contact with the 
mysteries of Nature and the epic of Creation 


In Chapters 2, 3, 4 and © such general topics as 
Earth's Story-Book: Rocks: Fossils, or Medals of 
Creation; and the way in which the land is carried 
into the sea to he deposited on the sea floor, are 
In Chapter 5 the distribution of bedrock 
the surface of Britain is described 
routes through England 


discussed 
tormations over 


mainly along selected 


In the second part there are chapters on the 
Glacial Period in Britain; from the Glacial Period to 
Britain as it is; and in Chapters 3 to 16 a description 
of the bedrock formations in Britain from the 
latest to the very earliest. In Chapter 17 The 
Procession of Life’, the presence of extinct forms 
of life in the rocks of England and Scotland and 
their relationships to existing life is discussed 


The volume is an excellent presentation of some 
of the main facts of geology for those who have no 
technical knowledge of the subject. The later 
chapters are confined to the formations of Britain 
but most of the information in the introductory 
part of the volume has an equal application to 
Canada. Geology has a most important part in the 
Mining Industry, in Agriculture, and in Engineering, 
yet it has, so far, been given almost no place in 
Canadian primary or secondary education. A 
similar volume for Canada would help to fill a most 


important need 
M. E. W 
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